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« Don’t set up for a genius!” exclaims the cynical Mivers 
to his cousin Gordon, in Lord Lytton’s posthumous ro- 
mance of Kenelm Chillingly—“ Genius is the worst quality 
a public man can have now-a-days—nobody heeds it, and 
everybody is jealous of it.” With a list of our Cabinet 
Ministers before him, even Sir Charles Coldstream could 
hardly, after casting his insouciante glance at that sneering 
dictum of the editor of The Londoner have drawled out, 
according to his wont, ‘‘ There’s—haw—nothing in it!” 
Mivers for once, in spite of his careless but caustic in- 
difference to accuracy, just hit the mark fairly between 
sky and water. Judging from the average quality of the 
raw material employed by your skilled modern “ Cabinet” 
maker, genius would, indeed, seem to be the very last 
material he would ever go out of his way to look for, or, if 
lit upon by accident, would readily tolerate. When, nearly 
five years ago, the authentic catalogue of the new Adminis- 
tration came out, perfectly weil do we recall to recollection 
the remark made to us by a great master of diplomacy, 
and, consequently, an admirable judge as to the chatacter 
of public men, and of their qualifications for high office !— 
—he himself, by the way, was one of the foremost of the in- 
dependent members on the Liberal side of the House, then 
in the act of crossing over together from the left hand to 
the right hand of Mr. Speaker—* Looked at as a whole, a 
very respectable list of head clerks!" In point of fact, 
among them all there were’ recognisable two alone who 
could seriously be regarded as men truly of genius. 
of these, after remaining just long enough to show that, 
with all his splendid gifts as an orator he Was, in truth; the 

nerest mediocrity as an administrator, was invalided. The 
other 
to the members actually at his command, Master of the 
Situation—has, since then, with varying fortunes, con- 
trived, somehow or another, to keep still in a shifting cluster 
under his authority the respectable group of head clerks 
he had courageously called together as a Government. 
Several of them have since then changed places, some 
of them have been shelved, or, to use a better phrase, 
very softly and tenderly cushioned. One died. Another, 
for what was first of all supposed to be a diplomatic suc- 
cess, but what turned out afterwards to be a costly and 
most ignominious failure for the whole nation, was abso- 
lutely—in reward for what ought only by rights to have 
brought him punishment—raised from an earldom to a 
marquisate. Another, very, retently—in return, we pre- 
sume, for being notoriously about the most inefficient 
Secretary of State who evet_pfési€ed over the affairs of the 
Home Office—after having (in Sheér disgust at his bungling 
policy) leagued together all the publicans in the land 
against the State vessel of which he was the Jonah, has 
been thrown over-board, and thereupon comfortably swal- 
lowed up by (what Polonius would pronounce “ Vety like 
a whale !”) the House of Lords. One tespectable Chan- 
cellor has made way for another on the woolsack. The 
convalescent invalid—hitherto, all his life, the loudest 
denouncer of everything in the shape of a sinecure—has 
been recalled to office, rather surprisingly, as that sinecurist 
par excellence a Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
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For the rest—after a little shifting and turning about, hands | 


across, down the middle, and up again—the head clerks 
are either precisely as they were or have simply changed 
places with each other. A quarter of a century ago John 








of con. 
dolence with the then Premier Sir Robert Peel by depicting 
his ministerial colleague and Fidus Achates, Sir James 
Graham, at that time Home Secretary, as a dirty little boy 
with slobbered pinafore, busily engaged over a mud pie in 
the gutter, of ‘hom quoth Nurse Peel, as she rushed out 
to chastise him, “ Drat that boy, he’s always in a megs!" 
If all the mud pies that have similarly been manufactured 
by his colleagues had but been provocative of a like out. 
burst on the part of Nurse Gladstone, there would, during 
the last two or three years, have been hardly any time for 
the sorely-needed rod to have lain in pickle. No matter— 
pickled or unpickled—how one would have liked to have 
Whish ! whish !—one could, in 
listening, have beat time to it with the gusto with which 
Sir Michael Costa handles his baton as a chef d’orchestre, 
Barring the loss of that rhythmic melody, however, we 
have the consolation of knowing that all these head clerks 
have not been naughty boys together. One of the very 
rare exceptions, one who has done good service in his way 
during his tenure of office, is the Privy Councillor whose 
effigy is on the preceding page and whose name is above 
imprinted. 

The Right Hon. William Edward Forster, was born on 
the 11th July, 1818, at Bradpole, in Dorsetshire. Like his 
colleague Mr. Bright he is the descendant of a race of 
Quakers. He is the only son, in fact, of Mr. William 
Forster, who for forty years together was a minister of the 
Society of Friends, and who nobly died while actually on 
service in the cause of humanity, namely, when on an 
Anti-Slavery Mission ifi Tennessee. Through both his 
parents Mr. W. E. Forster is intimately associated with 
the promoters of the gfeat cause of Negro Emancipation. 
While, as we have seen, his father sacrificed his life in the 
promotion of that cause, his mother, upon the other hand, 
it is interesting to remember, was Anna, sister of Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, the first baronet of that title, the 
friend and coadjutor of Clarkson, Brougham, and Wilber- 
force. 

The future Cabinet Minister was educated, as became 
him in his capacity as the only son of a Quaker Minister, 
at the Society of Friends’ School at Tottenham. Steadily 
since his schooldays were over he has plodded on. He 
has drudged and prospered—biding his time until there 
came to him, at last, not too soon, by the way, an opening 
into public life. When thé opportunity presented itself he 
seized it. Meanwhile, he had settled down at Bradford, 
in the position he still occupies there, as a flourishing 
worsted manufacturer. Twenty-three years ago he married 
(in 1850) Jame Martha, the eldest daughter of the great 
schoolmaster, Dr. Arnold, the Head Master of Rugby. 
Nine years after that he first essayed to obtain a seat 
the Howe of Commons, namely, when, in the. April ot 
1859, he appeared as an unsuccessful candidate in the 
Liberal interest before the Leeds constituency. A couple 
of years later, now but little more than a dozen years 4° 
Mr. Forster, in the February of 1861, was first returned 
to Parliament as M.P. for Bradford. Of that important 
borough he has ever since continued to be the repre 
sentative. Before his fourth year as a Liberal member 
had run out he had so unmistakably made his mark in the 
House that, in the November of 1865, he was appointed 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies in Earl Russell's 


| Administration. That post he continued to fill until the 


July of 1866, when the Liberal Ministry gave place to 
Earl of Derby's third Administration. Immediately on @* 
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gignation of power by Mr. Disraeli before the General 
fection in the winter of 1868 had been actually completed, 
yhen the incoming Prime Minister had finally selected his 
gileagues, it was found that the sometime Under Secretary 
or the Colonies under Lord Russell had been nominated 
Mr. Gladstone—most judiciously as the event proved— 
ie Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
jon. That office he still holds, but, since the July of 1870, 
th the additional honour of a seat in the Cabinet. His 
dvancement within that inner circle of the Government 
je had by that time really earned. On his original 
xceptance of office, in the December of 1868, he had been 
alled as a Privy Councillor, being appointed at that 
ime not only Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
m Education, but, with that also, Fourth Charity Com- 
nissioner for England and Wales. The Parliamentary 
&ssion of 1870 was rendered memorable chiefly by the 
atraordinary skill and discretion with which, in the teeth 
dan enormous amount of opposition, the Education Bill 
was carried, under his guidance, through its various stages 
inthe House of Commons, on its way to its eventual con- 
wlidation into an enactment. It was first introduced by 
him to the House of Commons on the 17th of February, in 
imasterly speech, and on the gth of August he had the 
utisfaction of knowing it had received the Royal Assent. 
by the 27th of October the Order had been issued for the 
ist election of the Metropolitan School Board, which, in 
msequence, on the 29th of November, 1870, was called 
nto existence through the Ballot in nine districts of the 
apital. Unexhausted by these labours of his, applied 
imost continuously during a whole year to the solution 
ithe hitherto seemingly all but insoluble problem of 
National Education, Mr. Forster during the very next year 
id the like good service by the long agitated Ballot Bill. 
just as Mr. Charles Villiers had for years upon years been 
wwing the seed in regard to the Corn Laws, that was 
raped by Mr. Cobden—poor Mr. Henry Berkeley did the 
lke by that question of the Ballot, which Mr. Grote had 
weviously championed, but the triumph of which it was 
Mr. Forster’s good fortune to achieve. Elected, some 
jtats since, a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, 
tis also a Magistrate and a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. As a debater, he has no pre- 
tnsions whatever to the gift of oratory. He is a speaker, 
however, who has the charm of being perfectly self- 
possessed, and is remarkable, moreover, for his singular 
tkarness of exposition. Indirectly he has had one or two 
iivantages which have, no doubt, helped him in his 
advancement. The nephew of the Sir Fowell Buxton, the 
n-in-law of good Dr. Arnold could hardly be regarded 
therwise than with interest when he began to give 
widence of his capacity in the House of Commons. His 
success as a politician, however, is entirely his own. It 
certainly been wonderful in its rapidity. A single 
ade has not yet elapsed since he first passed within the 
wills of Parliament, and already he has been seated for 
tee years within the Cabinet. That he was justifiably 
omoted to that high position he has made plain to us all 
Wyinscribing his name upon the statute-book in connection 
tw with the Ballot, now with National Education. In 
making good his advance, however, he has done so by 
aiything but urbanity or conciliation. Whatever difh- 
tulties he has had to overcome he has cut his way through, 
it may be said, as Hannibal cut his through the Alps— 
with vinegar. In his apparent disdain for other people’s 
‘clings he would almost seem to have been very much of 

















Review. 


a mind with Thackeray, when in one of his more grimly 
humorous moods he remarks—“ If a man’s foot comes in 
your way and he has corns—tread upon them!’ And 
when he does so, it is so ruthlessly and with a will that he 
seems to come down upon his neighbour's corns hardly 
with a boot-heel so much as with a hoof rough shod. 


——-@— — 


ARTIST AND DEALER. 





(CONCLUDED.) 


WeE have now to remark on the different systems of 
speculative and commission dealing. 

The dealer who buys pictures may become rich at the 
expense of art, of artist, and of patron by the manner 
in which he arranges his purchase and sale, and by bold 
speculatién may achieve a kind of monopoly, which, in 
certain instances, will give him a tyrannical power. A firm 
of picture dealers is now in existence, whose influence 
is so great that they can entirely command the contents of 
one of the larger provincial public exhibitions. A picture 
which has not some connection with the firm may 
be sent by the artist to be: exhibited, in the hope that it 
may also be sold, but unless the price he asks be ruinously 
below the value of the work, it will return to his studio 
when the exhibition closes. This instance serves to show 
that the exhibition system by no means brings the artist 
and public into free contact, and that the shade of the 
dealer is continually between them. 

The dealer, however, who sells entirely on commission, 
and possesses none of the works which pass through his 
hand, must be capable of direct misrepresentation and 
swindling before he can interfere in any formidable manner 
with the distribution of pictures at prices proportionate to 
the reputation of their painters. We have seen that most 
of those who deal at all do a little in this way, and their 
power acquired by other means renders it dangerous for 
the artist to complain, but there is an open field for men 





of taste and character to step in and make a righteous 
livelihood, by taking those measures for the sale of 
pictures which many artists have no time to take for 
themselves. Such men would do as great a service to 
the patron as to the painter, and if they had enterprise 
and education, they might be useful in raising the tone of 
saleable pictures, which at present is very low. The his- 
tory of the P. B. R.’s, or Pre-Raphaelite Brothers showed 
that even in the beginning something might be done by 
artists who wished to sell their own pictures, and had the 
courage to do so almost in person, and a few years ago an 
attempt was made by a newly constituted dealer to facili- 
tate instead of obstructing skilfully the free market of the 
artist. A shop was opened in one of the streets between 
Portman Square and Regent Circus, by a man who did 
not possess any of the pictures which he sold. He himself 
had spent his time among artists, having been an amateur 
in prosperous days, and on being obliged to do something 
for his own living, took up picture dealing from an artistic 
point of view. Every art lover who knew of the scheme, 
took an interest in it, and neither pictures nor purchasers 
were wanting. After a few years of apparent success, the 
enterprising experimentalist died bankrupt, and the true 
reason of failure was only whispered among a few, who 
knew that money engagements entered into for a near rela- 
tive before the picture dealing began, put an end to the 
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scheme. The success contained the germ of the failure, for 
it was on finding that money was being made that the un- 
fortunate dealer’s family caused the engagements into which 
he had entered, to close round him with all their fatal 
coils, and strangle his growing business. He ought never 
to have been made to suffer for the responsibility into 
which he had entered, and which only became an obliga- 
tion through the defalcation of those who had been the 
gainers. Although the instance here quoted is known 
only to a comparatively small circle, it is worth while to 
make public the true story, as the case has been quoted 
to show that success is impossible in an attempt of the 
kind. It is certain that if it were oftener made, and the 
competition were more severe, and the competitors men of 
higher standing, both in character and education, that 
there would be less groaning under the tyranny of Messrs. 
Anyone and Son, and fewer patrons would be heard loudly 
declaiming that they would never have dealings with 
such a firm for the future, and fewer artists would regret 
that they could not afford to make a similar resolu- 
tion. 

Journalism is gradually connecting itself with almost 
every kind of speculation, and some good might be done 
and little harm result from a more direct union of art 
critic and art dealer than is at present customary. As 
matters stand, if the critic is not always all that could be 
wished in point of taste or knowledge, the dealer is at 
heart a mere shopman and never uses any other mental 
faculty than that of seeking supply and demand. He 
quotes the critic to his own advantage, but not to that of 
the artist, and a journalist must often reflect with little 
pleasure that when praising a picture that is on view he is 
doing no good to the painter, who was obliged to make his 
terms about it before the exhibition was opened, and that the 
recognition of his merits serves now only to put a few 
hundred pounds into the pockets of a trader. If the critic 
himself traded, the temptation to write running advertise- 
ments for himself and to leave taste and art to protect their 
own interests might be too strong for human nature, but 
this would not necessarily be the case. One of the best known 
and weightiest art critics at present on the judgment seat 
has sold many pictures for artists, that is, he has caused 
these pictures to be bought, and in doing so has done good 
service to everyone concerned. But it has not been found 
easy to induce men of this class to go far in such a 
direction. Those of the highest character and greatest 
influence only can do it to any purpose, and these are not 
always willing to tread on dangerous ground, or to incur any 
risk of placing themselves in a false position with regard 
to their more important pursuits. However, what has 
been done once will be done again, and yet again, and 
everyone who takes an interest in art watches with pleasure 
any movement which tends, even though only in isolated 
cases, to place the material power of picture-dealing in the 
hands of men whose motives are more in accordance with 
good criticism and artistic justice than those of a trades- 
man can possibly be. The buyer and seller of pictures 
will do litthe harm among the pseudo-Old Masters and 
worn out-dmpositions of a past age, but the dealer who 
stands between the living painter and\his employers should 
be, as far as possible, an agent, and one whose position is 
not too high to permit a keen scrutiny of his acts, while 
his character should be entirely above any need or demand 
for such inspections. The more men such as these are to 
be found employed in art-dealing the better. They exist, 
and appear at intervals. Through their aid, and theirs 





only, may we hope for any substantial improvement in the 
present very undesirable state of the average relations 
between Artist and Dealer, 
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A REMINISCENCE OF SEPTEMBER. 





WE were ten, grouped together at the corner of the Rue 
Taitbout. As far as the eye could reach down the broad 
vista of the boulevards gatherings were assembled on all 
sides breathing angry sedition against the vanquished of 
Sedan. But the corner group was destined to merge these 
isolated crowds into one compact body. It stood on his. 
torical ground. It was here on the ferron of Tortoni that 
the insurgents deposited for an instant the throne of Louis 
Philippe. A young Corsican named Romanetti, was tri- 
umphantly seated on the stolen throne, when during the 
momentary halt a young and modest-looking girl rushed 
forward tendering a nosegay, and kissed him on either 
cheek in the name of the new Republic. But on this 
evening, that of the 3rd of September, 1870, the scene was 
different. The throne yet existed, though it tottered at the 
Tuileries. Men's faces were excited by the knowledge of 
efforts to be made, not with that of victories achieved. Noting 
that of all the complaining groups the ten were loudest 
and bitterest, I joined them with the more eager curiosity 
that their leader was said to be a man of note. Some whis- 
pered, “It is Charles Ferry the deputy’s brother,” others 
‘* He is of the Garde Nationale, looks comme il faut, and is 
as big as a drum major ”—the latter being doubtless his 
most influential quality. The deputy’s brother was inco- 
herent. He gesticulated a good deal, rolled like the late 
Mr. T. P. Cooke, but succeeded in expressing no more 
than this—that instead of getting massacred before the 
Corps. Legislatif, we had better seek the quarters of the 
Left, in the Rue de la Sourdiére, where we should find the 
only men capable of leading us. His counsel was followed, 
as soon as we could comprehend it. Arm in arm the ten 
started, intoning to the air of the ‘‘ Lampions,” the detached 
syllables “‘ Dé—ché—ance! Dé—ché—ance !” 

As we progressed, from ten we became, in as many 
minutes, ten thousand. On reaching our destination, not 
a quarter of the multitude was able to push into the Rue 
de la Sourditre. Those who penetrated into the street 
only met disappointment. The Deputies of the Left had 
been called to a midnight meeting at the Chamber, and our 
actual leader conceived this to be an excellent opportunity 
for divesting himself of his perilous functions. He briefly 
advised us to go home to bed, and by precipitatedly retiring 
down a side street seemed to give his warning all the 
force of example. This example was followed by some, 
others set off for the Corps Legislatif and a few made timid 
advances towards the Tuileries. A body of about two 
hundred, however, again linking themselves arm in arm, 
and re-commencing the refrain of ‘‘ Dé—ché—ance,” de- 
termined on parading the Boulevards. 

As before, we had no sooner reached the Boulevards than 
from every café and from every adjoining street the people 
rushed to swell our ranks. In a few minutes the handful 
was a multitude, occupying not only the roadway but both 
broad pavements of the Boulevards, cabs turned back to 
make room for us, the cumbrous omnibuses remained 
motionless to let us pass, the passengers rising from their 
seats: and vehemently applauding us. To increase the 
enthusiasm, men appeared at our head, none could say 
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from whence, bearing from ten to twenty tricoloured flags. | persons had to be carried away, either dead or dangerously 
Not one policeman was to be seen, not one dissenting | wounded, while many others, like my neighbour, were able 


voice to be heard, and we flattered ourselves that we should 
be permitted to indulge in our revolutionary monotone to 
our hearts’ content. The cry,had, however, become more 
personal. Some creative genius had substituted for the 
“ des—Lam—-pions ” of 1848, the scurrilous chorus of “‘ Ba 
—din—guet, pri—son—nier, c’est—bien—fait !”” 

But such emphatic sedition was not likely to remain un- 
heeded. The police had gathered at the poste opposite the 
Théatre du Gymnase; and, as we mounted the incline of 
the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, seventy sergents-de ville 
darted out and discharged a volley in our faces from their 
Remington revolvers. The flags instantly disappeared, as 
mysteriously as they had come; to the cries of sedition 
succeeded yells of rage and terror, as the crowd turned on 
its heels and fled furiously by every issue. I was, I ima- 
gined, some sixty rows from the front, and could therefore 
afford to look round a moment before joining in the general 
stampede. I have been in battle-fields and behind barri- 
cades since that evening, but I am not near to forgetting 
the mad rush?of that crowd, with its thousands of upturned 
faces working in an agony of fear. It soon became, how- 
ever, an imperative necessity to take heed for my own 
personal safety. A friend who accompanied me had suc- 
ceeded in taking refuge in a house. Essaying to follow 
him, I became entangled in a network of reins and traces 
affixed to an omnibus. On emerging, I found myself in 
the front row, and within two paces of a policeman. The 
defender of the Second Empire was threatening with his 
rapier a lunge en tierce; but whilé with an inoffensive 
walking-stick I was making frantic flourishes, under the 
impression that it might be possible to parry the_blow, the 
sergent changed his mind, paused suddenly, and favoured 
me with two shots from his revolver instead. Thanks to 
the uncertain light and the policeman’s probable agitation, 
the bullets missed me, though one of them wounded the 
person nearest me. With the energy of despair, we made 
a headlong plunge into the Café du Gymnase, where the 
first thing that met my sight was the uplifted hand of my 
neighbour, who had two fingers shot away and was crying 
piteously for water. The café was crammed with fugitives. 
Tables, chairs, everything had been upset. At the counter 
sat the lady who keeps the books, mute and paralysed with 
terror, as the storm of human beings dashed without a 
moment’s warning into this favourite and peaceful resort 
of the Parisian theatrical world. Turning to look behind 
me I saw two policemen leap up the steps of the café after 
us, whirling their swords round them. Once under the 
awning a flood of light feli upon them from the shaded 
lamps of the café. Their dark agile forms coming out of 
the sinister night beyond gave them the appearance, to our 
excited imagination, of so many demons bent on our de- 
struction. Their swords resplendent in the gas-light flashed 
and sparkled in our eyes as for a moment of terrible 
Suspense we awaited our doom. This was, indeed, the 
most anxious moment of all; for, in the small crowded 
café, there was no possible means of escape. We were 
fairly entrapped; and, having no weapons of defence, to 
massacre us was a mere matter of option on the part of 
the police. Fortunately after threatening with their swords 
they preferred pursuing the crowd before them on the 
boulevards. 

In this pursuit many persons were hurt. A woman, 
among others, reeeived a sword-thrust in the heat of the 
mélée, and it was generally computed that twenty-one 





to reach home in defiance of injuries received. On the 
other side, one policeman, to my knowledge, was dis. 
armed, for I subsequently met, in the Faubourg Poisson. 
nitre, the man who had achieved this feat. He was in a 
state of exalted excitement. He held in his hand the 
policeman’s sword, with which he declared he would 
combat all defenders of the Empire; but, after a little 
declamation, he allowed himself to be overruled by wiser 
council, and hiding the weapon under his cloak, hurried 
home to secrete the trophy. 

After a lapse of about ten minutes, nothing remained on 
the Boulevard but broken chairs, unpturned tables, and a 
strong odour of dust and gunpowder. One by one we 
issued from the café, while the doors of the neighbouring 
houses opened to give exit to those who had obtained 
refuge within. In a short time the Boulevard resumed 
its wonted aspect. Among those first to leave his hiding. 
place, I met a friend who had been with me before the 
policeman’s charge, and from whom I had been separated at 
the moment when I became entangled in the harness of 
the omnibus horses, He had sought safety within the 
port-cochére of a private house next to the café. But the 
porter, alarmed by so many people leaping into his house, 
and fearing lest the police should follow them, rushed to 
slam the great street door just as my friend was trying to 
enter. A second more and his head would have been 
caught and crushed in the door; but, as it was, his hat 
only was sacrificed. Necessarily the door could not shut, 
and with an effort my friend forced it open again and 
leapt in. But for this accident he would undoubtedly have 
fallen into the hands of the police, who, at that moment 
were certainly not in an amiable frame of mind. Such 
was the end of the 3rd of September, 1870—every one 
knows what the morrow brought forth. Indeed, the events 
of the pacific revolution of the 4th of September were of 
such importance that the interest of this great historical 
day, completely obliterated the more bellicose incidents of 
the eve. The incidents I have related were not, I believe, 
described by any English journal at the time, and this 
can readily be accounted for when we consider the more 
important events that engrossed the public on the 
morrow. 

—_—____@———___ 


A CURIOUS CHAPTER OF AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 





VI. 

THE man from the lodging-house told me that London Bridge 
was a good mile off, and that my shortest way was to keep 
straight on. 

I have been walking now for upwards of an hour and I have 
taken great care to follow the same endless street. I am not yet, 
however, in sight of London Bridge. 

I venture to question a policeman. He informs me that I am 
three miles at least from my destination, and points to another 
direction asthe right one. ; 

It is a bright Sunday morning, hot, and dusty; disappointment 
succeeds disappointment. It seems as if London Bridge were 
retiring before me as I advance. In spite of repeated enquiries, 
I think I should never have reached it had I not at last, @ 
despair, given a little boy sixpence to take me there. 

It was strange that I should be so eager to reach a place where 
I had no one to meet, and nothing on earth to do. 

Having succeeded in my object, I was of course compelled after 
a short rest to recommence my pilgrimage. My only consolation 
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. went into a public-house to obtain some refreshment. 
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was that I had reached the heart of the labyrinth at length, and 
so was additionally safe from my pursuers. 

Wherever I went I saw people going into churches and chapels. 
The voice of conscience whispered to me that I ought to follow 
their example, that I stood in extreme need of Heavenly guidance 
and protection. But when I came to look at myself I felt 
ashamed of my wretched appearance. I therefore merely un- 
covered my head, and briefly, though fervently, prayed God not 
to abandon me. 

I wandered on at random till church time was over, then I 
After 
eating a sandwich I recommenced my purposeless journey, and 
kept on walking without intermission and without food until 
night. 

By that time I was quite worn out. All'through the day I had 
been exposed to a burning sun. For the last hour or two I had 
been staggering along like a machine, neither knowing nor caring 
whither I went. 

It must be about seven o’clock when I find myself ina wide 
Ithoroughfare crowded with promenaders. At intervals, the land- 
ords of several public-houses have placed rows of chairs and 
orms, with tables, in the street. Many people sit at them drink- 
ing beer and eating cakes. I am very thirsty but I will not take 
any beer, as I am sure it does me no good. I buy a cake and 
draw a little water from a pump. 

I then resume my walk for about an hour. At the end of that 
period I perceive that the streets are not so thickly filled with 
people, and I reflect that it will soon be time for me to think of 
some accommodation for the night. 

Were it not that my step is more unsteady, my voice more 
trembling, my sight weaker, and my hearing subject to a constant 
humming noise, I feel nothing which would induce me to believe 
that I am worse than I was in the morning. 

‘Presently, and all of a sudden, the real scene changes, so far as 
the people are concerned. The street itself, and the houses on 
each side of it, have not altered in the least, but the faces of the 
promenaders, especially of the women, seem familiar to me. 

I shudder on recognising in one of two females my old enemy, 
Mrs. Allerton. She laughs diabolically, and cries out that I am 
“mad—yes, mad; and this time beyond recovery.” I am to die 
the death of a brute, I am to be damned for eternity. 

I have just enough presence of mind to know that I am the 
sport of a delusive imagination. Yet it is terrible to feel that I 
am destined to undergo new trials, to experience fresh horrors. 
I try not to believe in the reality of the incessant threats that I 
hear on all sides of me, yet I cannot help replying to them, and I 
get more and more excited. 

It seems impossible for me to stop walking. I fancy that some- 
one is pricking me from behind, and whispering, ‘keep on, you 
must not break down yet.” ’ 

Objects grow confused. I hear imaginary conversations. They 

relate to my insanity. 
_ At times the prickings become so painful that I shed tears. It 
is with the greatest difficulty that I can help uttering cries. I 
most distinctly hear a ringing of bells. It seems to come from 
overhead. The sound is harmonious and silvery. The sky 
appears to be illuminated by a vast number of gigantic round 
amps, and every now and then I hear a noise something like 
that made by the fall of hailstones. 

Presently I meet a policeman. 

_ I believe that he is watching me, and that he has been watch- 
ing me for a long while. I fancy that he looks at me angrily, as 
if 1 were a malefactor. I ask him, excitedly, “if he thinks I 
have done anything wrong.” He answers, “nothing that he 
knows of.” I'am annoyed and humiliated at his reply, and 
endeavour to convince him of the injustice of his suspicions. 

I have scarcely finished speaking, when we are joined by two 
very ill-looking men. Their language is most abusive; they 
make threatening gestures at me. ‘They say they are going to 


the station with me, that they intend to swear before the 
Magistrate that I created a disturbance in their house. 

I call the policeman to witness that the accusation is false; I 
entreat him, with tears in my eyes, to disbelieve such a wicked 
report. 

I imagine the men to be two of those who slept in my room the 











previous night. I am sure they must be bad characters or they 
would never have tried to lay hands on me. f 

The policeman does not pay much attention to my remon- 
strances, on the contrary he seems to be on very good terms with 
my accusers. He soon leaves me in a street, and on going away 
says that we shall meet again at the station which is now within 
a few minutes walk. I have, says he, only to go straig’it on. 

The two men are still by my side, they still abuse me, but not- 
withstanding what they have just said about having me up before 
the magistrate, they also leave me and proceed on their way at a 
quicker pace. ' 

To my great dismay I hear them crying aloud, “ Here is the 
madman coming—here is the madman.” The cry is repeated 
louder and louder, and in all directions, as if to invite the people 
who are indoors to make haste out to see the tun. I cannot un- 
derstand how persons can be so easily imposed upon by a set of 
slanderers, how they can rise up in this way against one who 
does not remember having done them any harm. 

However, I feel that resistance on my part would be great folly, 
and that my only resource is to endure my trouble with resigna- 
tion. I, therefore, think my walking-stick useless, and throw it 
over a wall by which I am passing. 

All London now seems in league against me. Everybody is 
standing at his door laughing at the “‘ mad-man ;” some speak with 
compassion, others assert that I ought to be locked up for the 
safety of all. 

By degrees I resume my composure. I walk along at a slow 

. ' ea 
pace with my hands in my pockets. Though I could swear to the 
reality of what I hear around me, an invisible adviser commands 
me to bear up in silence against any kind of abuse. 

Sometimes, however, I cannot help exclaiming, “ I recognise 
you Beelzebub in spite of your cunning, do your worst, I am not 
afraid of you, God is on my side.” 

Presently thirst obliges me to go into a shop for some ginger 
beer. 

Three men are seated on chairs near the counter. I imagine 
that they are speaking of me, as I catch the word “ madman.” I 
complain of their behaviour towards a poor wretch whose only 
fault is his defencelessness. 

They answer politely “that I am under a mistake, that they 
were not speaking about me at all.” I apologise for my blunder 
and walk away convinced, in spite of what I affect to believe, 
that they and everybody else have been roused against me. 

A little further on I am induced to ask for a penny loaf, but it 
seems as if all the bakers’ shops were closing on purpose to dis- 
appoint me, and that no one will sell me the food I am in need of. 

This universal bad feeling I ascribe to Satan’s power, but I 
have full confidence in God. I pray fervently being assured 
that I shall not be abandoned. 

How long my walk lasts it is difficult to say. 
ended I seem to have passed through hundreds of streets. 
round and observe that the footpaths are all deserted. 

Surely it must be very late. How is it that I am neither 
weary, nor cold, nor hungry? To these questions I know of no 
other answer than that I am under the care of Divine Providence. 

My excitement, however, is getting worse and worse. I meet 
many persons whom I take for acquaintances. They have come 
to be present at what they derisively call my “‘ passion.” 

There is the tall man from the lodging house. He passes by 
without speaking. To my horror I meet Steevie Bembridge. He 
walks straight on without turning his head, and I hope that he 
has not seen me. 

In another moment, however, I hear his footsteps behind me. 
Now he is by my side. He wears a brown overcoat and smokes 
acigar. He won't leave me. He says he is determined to have 
done with me at last. He raises his voice and excites every one 
to throw me into the river. 

I defy my enemies in a loud tone, but at the same time I wonder 
what interest my tormentor can have in my death—what benefit 
he can derive from it. He is extremely exasperated. He says 
that as Satan has got his soul he must have mine in return. 

I am now wrought to such a pitch of excitement that I address 
the crowd. The purport of my speech is that I fear nobody: 
that God is with me: that I am quite able to fight against the 
powers of evil, since I rely on superhuman assistance—on a 
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power that has already made me insensible to fatigue, fear, and 
want of food. } 

While I am talking in this strain, my eyes fall on a dark stain 
in the middie of the pavement. I fancy that it has the shape of 
a large hide. It is the Devil’s skin. I am told that my prayers 
and my faith have triumphed over Satan. I repeatedly trample 
on his remains, and only leave off to address the multitude 
around me. ’ 

A public-house is hard by, in which I hear music and songs. 
The airs are interrupted by the voice of Steevie Bembridge, who 
exclaims that he must have my life, as he is sure that I am not 
yet in a proper state for salvation. 

A young man comes out of the tavern and offers me a glass of 
porter. I decline to accept it, believing that I am no longer in 
need of earthly nourishment. : 

Presently a policeman comes up, and asks what the matter is. 
I explain that I am the sport of infernal powers, who want to 
get possession of my soul, and who have caused me to be hunted 
down like a malefactor or madman. 

The officer shows me much kindness. He endeavours to prove 
that I have nothing to fear. He sees that I am a stranger and 
does his best to protect me from insult. 

I add, in reply to his enquiries, that I am homeless, without a 
single acquaintance in London, but with money enough to pay 
for a bed. 

At my request he accompanies me to an inn, as I suppose the 
house to be, where I find many persons at tables, eating and 
drinxing. 

They appear to be carriers. 

I am told that the house is kept open all night on account of 
customers from the country. 

The room to which I am shown is very spacious, and of neat 
appearance. It contains five beds, three of which are already 
o-cupied. 

I lie down wearily enough, but cannot sleep. My eyes and 
mouth send forth sparks of fire. I can hardly breathe. A 
stormy, hissing wind, rages about my ears. All my body is in 
such a state of perspiration, that I put off my shirt. I fancy 
that a demon is on me, trying to smother me by pressing on my 
throat. I struggle with all my might, and pray repeatedly. My 
prayers drive Satan from me, but he is not far hence; I still see 
his hideous face in the room. ‘ 

As if my present torments are not sufficient, a fresh horror 
assails me. I hear outside the window the voice of Steevie Bem- 
bridge, more threatening than ever. He says that he will not 
let me sleep; with the devil’s assistance he will get into the 
room ; he will torment me to death. Then I fancy that he is in 
the yard, furiously rattling about an empty barrel. He stops 
now and then, but it is to laugh snsegatianll , tocall me a hypo- 
crite, and to defy God. This lasts until daybreak; I can 
. get no sleep at all. 





REVIEWS. 





Tacitus. By Witu1am Bopxam Donne. William Black- 
wood and Sons. 


WE are glad to see that the ‘Ancient Classics for 
English Readers” series has not left Tacitus out of its 
programme. We had heard a rumour that, not from any 
lack of success, but from a reluctance to go over other 
than the more beaten track of ancient literature, it was 
drawing to an end, which would have been a goal that 
was not a goal, had it excluded Livy and Tacitus. Mr. 
Donne’s Tacitus is, we hope, an earnest that, as ever, 
rumour has been lying. The volume which he has pro- 
duced exhibits the characteristics of the series; a good 
life, a good account of each of the historian’s famous 


estimate of his merits as a writer of history ; and, though jt 
is difficult to do away with the feeling that a couple of 
hundred small pages can do scant justice to a writer of such 
weight and reputation, we are bound to say that Mr. 
Donne has handled this difficulty with a tact and a dis. 
cretion arising out of an intimate acquaintance with 
Tacitus and his Times, not forgetting, as occasion serves, 
to illustrate his pages with modern instances, and apt 
parallels and quotations, such as make the contemplation 
of the imperial period of Rome’s history a less one-sided 
study than it might otherwise be. The _ historian’s 
panegyric on his father-in-law, Agricola, of course, comes 
in for early notice, and it is so noticed as to adapt the 
chapter for the special consideration of English readers, 
who will find gathered up in it almost all the glimpses at 
their own country “long, long ago,’’ which Tacitus took 
and described. The ‘‘Germany,” too, is discussed in a 
chapter which goes into the question of its drift and 
purpose, such purpose being, according to Mr. Donne, to 
make the German “aborigines” point a moral to the 
effeminate and over-civilized Romans. The German 
widow who, however young, always remained a widow for 
life, was a striking contrast to the imperial dames of 
Rome, who changed their husbands pretty much when 
they got tired of them; and the large families, hard life, 
and simple food of the German homes, are other notable 
points of contrast. Whether “the Germany,” which is 
supposed to be based on a treatise in twenty books, by the 
elder Pliny, on the German wars, was designed to be a 
satire rather than a historical treatise, we have too few 
data to enable us to decide. Perhaps it militates against 
this theory that Tacitus does not hide the vices of the 
Germans. To say nothing of their drinking, “as to their 
gambling, the Germans appear to have surpassed the most 
civilized of mankind. It was a serious occupation even 
when they were sober, and so venturesome were they about 
gaining or losing, that, when every other resource has 
failed, on the last and final throw they stake the freedom of 
their own persons. ‘The loser goes into voluntary slavery. 
Though the younger and the stronger he suffers himself to 
be bound and sold.”—P. 52. 

Our limits will not permit us to go into any examination 
of Mr. Donne’s treatment of Tacitus’ greater works, the 
Annals and the History; but readers will find a sufficient 
sketch of each to supply them with some ideas as to both, 
even if they have failed, in school-days, to become 
familiar with either. As to the Annals, he gives a chapter 
to Tiberius, whom he has a reasonable inclination to 
whitewash, and another to Claudius and Nero. What 
renders these chapters especially interesting, is the quasi- 
episodic sketches in them of such features in the imperial 
system as ‘‘delation,” ‘“tax-collecting,”’ ‘‘ crimes against 
majesty,” “‘the reign of the freedmen,” and the like. The 
reign of the freedmen, he notes, is described by the 
aristocratic Tacitus with a pen dipped in gall, in response 
to the old republican sentiment, which lay deep at his 
heart. Their employment, however, in Statz affairs had 
become a necessity, when the Knights practically ceased 
to be a middle class between the Senate and the People. 
These freedmen, however, were clever Greeks, if seldom 
good or honest ones. Pallas and Narcissus were the 
David Rizzio and Buckingham of the Empire. , 
Not less happy is Mr. Donne’s way of drawing attention 
to the artifices by which Tacitus relieves the scene of vice 
and misery, which his Annals unfolds, with such accounts 





works, a clever sketch of his less-known writings, and an 


as that of “ Zenobia and Rhadamistus,” and the Phoenix; 
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and the horrors of civil war, depicted in the History, with 
the account of Vespasian’s miracles, of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and of the history of the Jews—such as it 
seemed to him. For his account of the “ Dialogues on 
Oratory,” a work of Tacitus seldom noticed, we suspect 
many more will secretly have to thank him for any little 
knowledge they possess of it, than would care to admit the 
fact. And—to sum up what we have to say on this volume of 
an excellent series—it is calculated to give general readers 
a just idea of the scope, style, and matter of the writings of 
Tacitus, as well as a very probable portrait of that author 


himself. 


Am Hofe der Nordischen Semiramis ; historischer 
Roman in 2 Banden. By Orrrip Mytius. Hanover. 


The Northern Semiramis with whom this novel deals is, 
Catherine II., and had our author displayed no other 
ability, his success in finding out some new incidents of 
real accuracy, concerning this much ransacked reign alone 
would have been a recommendation of his book. He has 
done more, he has given us a graphic account of life in 
those days in the Russian capital, of the cruel injustice of 
serfdom, the crude contrasts of over-refined wealth and 
utter barbarity, still crasser in those days than now. The 
hero of the novel, Albrecht von Schwingger, is a young 
German nobleman who has come to the Russian court, 
attracted thither by the well-known leaning of Catherine 
towards his countrymen—the protection she always ac- 
corded. Albrecht’s fortunes are closely interwoven with 
those of Catherine’s low-born, brutal lover Potemkin, whose 
iron sway, whtch he ventured to exercise on even the highest 
nobles, none dared resist on pain of banishment to Siberia, 
and with that of the Princess Augusta of Wurtemberg, 
sister-in-law to the Cesarevna Paul. The historical truth 
of several of the incidents is attested, and it is with interest 
that we, for instance, learn, that the coarse Potemkin pos- 
sessed a truly refined and ardent love for flowers. We 
could have wished that the Princess’ tragic fate had not 
been exact, but we fear it is but too true that the unfortu- 
nate lady was buried alive. We should incline to pro- 
nounce the novel a first attempt. It is by no means 
void of power, the characters are well delineated, though 
they fail mostly in being logically carried out. Our author 
has not known how to handle his wealth of material, and 
has therefore overloaded with detail, and consequently 
confused a story that might, but for this, have been in 
some respects most excellent. 


Poems and Songs. By Goprrey Ecremont. Provost 
and Co. 

Under ordinary circumstances, unwilling, as we always 
are, to say anything but what is pleasant of a class of 
men so sensitive and so necessary as poets, we become 
still more careful to cheer and encourage them, as much as 
our conscience permits, at a season of the year when the 
weather is about to take sides with the unfeeling world 
against the tender soul of a singer. 

Mr. Godfrey Egremont's ‘“‘ Poems and Songs” are nicely 
printed, without any nonsense in the title-page or binding, 
and the dedication is to his wife, and is couched in terms 
creditable to all married poets. Wéith no more preface we 
will at once give a specimen from the work itself :— 


“STUDIES FROM LIFE.—No. 2. Honesty. 
** Will Barlow was a sharp old man, 
Who, as they were a knife, 
Whet wits on lapstone scheme, to plan 
The burying of his wife.” 
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If the lady to whom this, among the rest of Mr. Egre- 
mont’s verses, is dedicated, understands no more of its 
meaning than we do, it cannot pain her much. But 
the subject is delicate. The next verse is clear and re- 
assuring :— 
‘** Though, as already earth’t she lay, 
In strict correctness, Will 
Objected thoroughly to pay 

The undertaker’s bill.” 
But the moral of the sequel is disastrous to married happi- 
ness, for Will, who only owed £9. tos. to his undertaker, 
obtained assistance to the amount of £35 from charitable 
friends, to whom he represented his poverty and the hard- 
ness of his case. We hope no husband, unprovided with 
a fixed and sufficient income, will glance at this page, or if 
he should have had the misfortune to read it now, let 
him skip such information in future. One can never be 
too careful in avoiding temptation. 

There is matter here of quite another tendency, for 
example, a poem on a fallen woman in unprosperous 
worldly conditions, which will put an end to the social evil 
if this book can be sufficiently circulated. The poem is 
very realistic, and is touchingly called “‘ Our Sister.” We 
trust it will become nationally celebrated. We do not feel 
worthy to quote it, but refrain from a sense of our own 
demerits solely. . 

From another simple character poem we will take 
courage to print the first and last few lines, for a literary 
curiosity, and as a landmark to discoverers of the Tennyso- 
Brownino-Bret-Harto school of poetry. Let the younger 
boys of the school read and beware :— 


“A STUDY FROM LIFE—(as vusvat). 


“Hallo! here’s the parson comin’, 
Get the Bible, Jane; 
Dang him! now you go on hummin’, 
That psalm toon again.” 


This is followed by twenty-four similar stanzas, which are 
the last confessions of a prudent but unsatisfactory man, 
who has been economic and uncharitable, and who ends 
thus :— 
“ Come now, parson, ai’nt it funny ? 
Free gift is all spent ! 
Tell ye what, I’ve got that money 
Out at ten per cent. 
Fact is fact—don't catch me lyin’, 
Oh! what ails ...my... head? . 
Fire! . . all fire! . . Christ! . . I’m a-dyin’! 
Oh ..my..God!.. I’'m——!” 


This is the end. The last word, omitted by the author, 
should, we suppose, have been ‘‘dam-néd,” in two 
syllables, to rhyme with “head,” but, unfortunately, the 
death of the hero cuts short the verse a little prematurely, 
as the hiatus can scarcely be due to the author's delicacy. 
(See line 3, verse 1, words 1 and 2 above, with context.) 

We trust that in his forthcoming volumes, should there 
be any, Mr. Egremont will be fortunate enough to find 
heroes whose vital energy may induce them to live, at 
least, to the end of his poems about them; or in default of 
this, which is pérhaps too much to ask from everyone, that 
they will sometimes have the kindness to die before the 
beginning, bequeathing to the poet a handsome sum in 
consideration of his leaving them to the repose they have 
so well earned. ; 


(Continuation of Reviews on page 290.) 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Tue events of the month! So rapid is their march that 
it is difficult for the pencil of any artist to keep pace with 
them. In every quarter of the world constant change is 
the order of the day. A short while ago, and England was 
at peace with all nations, and now she has declared war 
against a tribe of semi-savages, a war in which the seasons 
of the year, and a pestilential climate are our most dreaded 
enemies. But though our cartoon cannot contain every- 
thing, there is much in it which will be found highly 
suggestive to the right-minded Englishman, who has per- 
used his Telegraph or Standard with proper diligence. _ 

First event of all to the loyal Englishman—and who is 
there in the present age of universal destruction, that does 
not find his heart warmed with loyal interest ?—comes the 
betrothal of the Duke of Edinburgh and the daughter of 
the Czar of All the Russias. Whether the marriage will 
afford that guarantee for perpetual peace which some of 
our enthusiasts profess to expect, may, when we call to 
mind the little value of dynastic alliances in this century, 
reasonably be doubted. But every one will wish the happy 
couple health and prosperity. May we, by-the-bye, recom- 
mend our ingenious friends the comparative mythologists, 
who discover hidden meanings in every line of our fairy 
tales, to study anew the oft-repeated story of the bear and 
the fiddler, to see if it may not be an allegory of the marriage 
between the heiress of the Russian bear and the genial and 
popular “first violin” of more than one of our great amateur 
musical societies ? 

No improvement is to be expected in the state of Spain. 
None of the three factions which are struggling for the 
mastery seem to gain any decided advantage. It seems 
almost incredible that no decided effort should be made by 
the acting Government to restore order, and in the mean- 
time the modern Figaro turns as gaily and blithely to the 
cannon a& to the guitar, and each of the factions in turn 
sings the well-known lines— 

““Y a des gens qui se disn’t Espagnols, 
Et qui n’sont pas du tout Espagnols, 
Pour nous, nous somm’s de vrais Espagnols, 
Et ceux-ci sont de faux Espagnols.” 

In France the “fusion ” still exists, if it may be said to 
exist. The two pretenders bound together by the bonds of 
self-interest, struggle secretly against their fetters, and in 
the meantime their struggles serve merely to keep open the 
gap which the keen saw of public opinion is fast making 
in their alliance. France with her past experience of 
Orleans and Bourbon, may well say with dying Mercutio— 

* A plague o’ both your houses.” 


If, at home, we have but little to fear from actual out- 
breaks of civil war, we are none the less in a somewhat un- 
comfortable situation. A process which geologists call 
attrition and denudation is, thanks to the persistent atten- 
tions of two of our most prominent institutions, our rail- 
ways and our murderers, going on at a gradually increasing 
rate, which is becoming almost serious. There is, perhaps, 
a little want of that “infinite variety’ which as we have 
lately heard, on the sonorous authority of Mr. Ryder, has 
so great a charm, in the proceedings of our railways com- 
panies ; the practice of leaving a string of trucks directly in 
the path of an advancing express train has long been 
knowrm and frequently resorted to, and the system of send- 
ing a train off the line by means of “ facing points” though 
creditable to its first authors, has from frequent repetition 
become a thought monotonous. Perhaps the best mono. 





tony would be the monotony of perfect safety, and this 
would be cheaply purchased at the cost of slightly dimin. 
ished speed. Those more generally popular members of 
the destructive fraternity—the murderers, who, after all 
take to their exciting and self-devoted profession of pro. 
viding material for the use of gushing “ specials,” purely 
on impulsive grounds, have much distinguished themselves 
during the last month, and the corps has received some 
admirably adroit recruits in the persons of certain escaped 
criminal lunatics. The “Thames Mystery” is certainly 
pre-eminently horrible, and its solution seems hopeless. 
The rule that a murder is almost invariably committed by 
the person who would derive the greatest pecuniary 
advantage from the crime is a little fallacious in this 
instance, and might lead to the inculpation of the pro. 
prietors of our penny papers, who have unquestionably 
reaped much prosperity from the universal demand for 
their journals by a murder-loving public. If our murderers 
would kindly fix the card of address of the deceased to some 
part of the remains they mutilate they would not only 
relieve the feelings of all friends and relations, but they 
might be sure that even their “ clue’’ would not be often 
great assistance to the police. 

The month of September is, by many, the most eagerly 
looked for month of the year. Those who delight ‘in part. 
ridge shooting consider that the year begins with the rst 
of September and terminates on the 1st of February, the 
interval being merely a cheerless blank. We hope the 
lower part of our cartoon will not shock these orthodox 
sportsmen, but a French artist somehow seldom quite 
comprehends the various species of ‘‘chasse du gibier,” 
which obtain in England, and in the present instance M. 
Montbard has represented the British sportsman as about 
to aim at a hare and not at a partridge. 

With this month also ends the tourist season, though a 
party of pilgrims are yet announced to start for the Holy 
Land. The British voyageur has ranged over many strange 
places this summer, and it is curious for an old traveller to 


‘| note how many excursions have been hopelessly vulgarised. 


Switzerland, once the paradise of the mountaineer, is now 
a mere playground, and the mountains once climbed with 
infinite trouble and some danger are now reduced to a 
mere morning’s promenade. 

The theatres are beginning to open, and the lack of 
original writers has again been shown. But one new play 
of any note has been produced, and that, notwithstanding 
persistent puffing, may be set down as a failure. In most 
of our houses spectacle reigns triumphant. In music, 
besides our provincial festivals, we have to record the com- 
mencement of a series of promenade concerts, under the 
direction of the mighty Titan who wrote “ Spring, gentle 
spring.” 

Lastly, there is one mighty mystery which we approach 
with timid footsteps and bated breath. Who is he?— 
baronet or butcher? The popular voice has apparently 
decided, but stern penalties, fine and imprisonment, 
menace the unfortunate editor who openly prints his con- 
victions, though no notice is taken of the more disguised 
partisan who supports his views by covert innuendo and a 
so-called descriptive summary carefully prepared to lead 
public opinion in one particular way. Under these cil- 
cumstances, being unable in the present high state of 
prices to spare any money, and preferring our quiet office 
to the possibly superior range of comfort of a prison, out 
opinion as to the Claimant is what M, Montbard has 
depicted it—a blank, 
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REVIEWS (Continued). 





Ball’s Alpine Guides. Longman and Co. 


There is not a town and hardly a village in Switzerland 
or the Tyrol where Dr. Ball's name is not a household 
word, familiar in the mouths of guides, hotel-keepers, and 
climbers, not only as the late President of the Alpine Club, 
but as one who is a skilful and daring mountaineer, and at 
the same time a quick and careful observer. Any records 
of travels from his pen would therefore be welcome to 
travellers, but there are several reasons that justify us in 
giving to these convenient handy-books the very highest 
commendation. Negatively, it may be said that their bulk 
is not increased by a mass of advertisements, which, how- 
ever useful at home, are not appreciated when they swell 
out a knapsack; hotels, inns, and pensions are not puffed, 
but fairly described ; and lastly, these pages are neither 
burdened with long quotations from Byron, which every- 
body knows, or ought to know, nor padded with a mass of 
fine writing. On the other hand, amongst their positive 
merits may be included that of size, the whole Alpine 
district being divided into ten parts, and each of these 
parts treated of in one thin volume, containing a key map 
of the whole district, and separate maps of the component 
parts. The information given is for pedestrians simply 
invaluable, as not only is a choice of routes supplied, 
but their different merits are shown; the time required is 
not only stated, but accurately stated, this last point being 
by no means common to all guide books. To the ordinary 
traveller it would be difficult to recommend a more useful 
vade-mecum, as the railway routes are briefly but well 
described, and all the chief objects of interest are pointed 
out, and sufficient hints are given touching geology and 
botany to satisfy the lover of either of these sciences as to 
where he should prolong his stay. In this respect Mr. 
Ball’s guides are superior even to Badekker’s, whilst in 
their convenience of form, and their freedom from dif- 
fusedness, they must eventually eclipse Murray's in 
popularity. 

Reisen in Indien und Hochasien; basirt auf die Re- 
sultate der Wissenschaftlichen Mission von HERMANN 
Apo.pH und RoBerRT voN SCHLAGENTWEIT; von HErR- 
MANN VON SCHLAGENTWEIT-SAKUNLUNSKI. 


This book forms the third volume narrating the three 
Brothers Schlagentweit’s travels in High Asia. It deals 
exclusively with their researches in Thibet. Like Alexander 
von Humboldt, whose first voyages at the commencement 
of his career, were taken at the expense of the French Go- 
vernment, so the Brothers Schlagentweit, too, had to find 
in a foreign Power the pecuniary patronage their own could 
not afford. The Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany sent out the Brothers Schlagentweit from 1854 to 
1858, and the account of these voyages, during whose 
course Adolph was murdered in Turkistan, was published 
under the title ‘ Results of a Scientific Mission to India 
.and High Asia.” The work before us is based on these 
results. Its style is of the true German professor kind, 
heavy and involyed, overlaid with careful scientific details 
to the obscuring of general facts. It is, as a whole, far 
more a book for specialists than for general readers. ‘The 
chief points that are dealt with are the typographical and 
provincial divisions of Tibet, its intercourse with China, 
hydropathic and other data that speak of the most careful 
investigations. Many of the observations had to be en- 
trusted to Pundits, owing to the extreme suspicion with 
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me parts 
of the country, but all these have been analysed, compared, 
and accepted with caution. The physical geography of 
the land, its zoology, topography, history, ethnography, 
climatic conditions, are all dealt with in great detail. The 
book treats of a country hitherto but little explored, and it 
is a matter of congratulation that the first to survey it thus 
carefully, should be these learned brothers. The work isa 
most important contribution towards better knowledge of 
the land that lies to the east of an Indian frontier. The 
name Sdkinlinski borne by the writer of this volume 
needs a word of explanation. It was bestowed by King 
Maximilian II. of Bavaria, in commemoration of his ascent 
of the mountain in Tibet of that name, the highest ever 
trodden by foot of man. 

—-——~<__— - - 


FRANCE. 





Durinc the vacation time, when the Assembly is not sitting at 
Versailles, when the habitués of the capital are scattered about 
the provinces, or are enjoying themselves upon foreign excursions 
far beyond the frontiers, one thinks reluctantly of politics, of 
statecraft, of intrigues, and chicaneries, and, by a very compre- 
hensible preference, of the arts and sciences and of literature. 
There is a temptation of course to speculate upon the probabili- 
ties of the impending conflict between the upholders of Republi- 
canism, whether ultra or moderate, and the aspirants for the 
revival of monarchy, the latter of whom still seem to be bewilder- 
ing one another with that most problematic of all inquiries just 
now, “‘ Under which King Benzomian ?” Whether any of them 
will be disposed a little later on to add threateningly to the 
enquiry “Speak or Die!” remains to be seen. For my part, 
knowing well that it is this particular skeleton which is secreted 
in the national cupboard, and that will have first of all to be 
attended to, I much prefer leaving it with the key turned in the 
lock, and have not the smallest inclination to take a peep on the 
sly at the old-new trouble saving up for France when her brief 
interval of autumnal repose shall have come to an end. 

Meanwhile, words fail to express the relief with which French- 
men of all ranks and classes exult over the withdrawal of the last 
of the German soldiery from the soil of La Belle! As the days 
have rolled on since the rearmost of the retreating Teutons passed 
across the Gallic boundary lines on their return to their own 
Fatherland, the solace of the change has only been more and 
more fully realised. The satisfaction is only to be expressed by 
the words of the sentinel in Hamlet—“ For this relief much 
thanks.” The situation was, it is felt here, curiously hit off 
simultaneously, from exactly the same point of view, on one and 
the same day by Tenniel in Punch, and by Montbard in your own 
columns. Those who have seen both smile grimly alike over the 
graceful cartoon and the caustic caricature. Many a true word 
is pencilled as well as spoken in jest. Be sure of this, when 
Germany, turning her face homewards, bade her late foe and 
reluctant entertainer farewell, the muttered reply of France— 
through her teeth—was, indeed, “au revoir!” Sixty-four -years 
after Jena there came, en revanche for Prussia,—Sedan! Who 
can doubt—reading history—that the Jatter, too, in the fulness of 
time, will have its pendant? As for war, yet awhile, however, 
absit omen ! 

A ceaseless attraction still to connoisseurs in Paris, is the 
peerless Frescoe of La Magliana, recently enshrined as a new 
prize for the nation in the second arched recess in the Grand 
Gallery of the Louvre. Those who are ignorant or forgetful of 
the circumstances under which it was originally painted, namely, 
for the little chapel in the country palace of Popes Julius II. and 
Leo X., at La Magliana, are, at the first glance, disappointed, 
because of the comparative smallness of its dimensions. When 
it comes to be examined, however, its sublimity captivates the 
imagination. Who but the Divine Raphael, that paragon of 
Urbino who has taken his place perennially in the heaven of art 
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as the very Prince of Painters—who but he could have so depicted 
within the compass of a demi-cupola, the diameter of which is 
little more than ten feet altogether, the Eternal Father in the 
midst of an elliptic nimbus, rayed by seven Cherubims, blessing 
the earth, and having upon His right hand and upon His left the 
winged presence of an Archangel! Unfortunately—though there 
is comfort in thinking that matters might have been worse—there 
are indications here and there that this precious work of art has 
been marred in the process of so-called restoration—the blue sky 
in one corner having been somewhat empurpled, and in another 
rather embroidered. 

One of the most attractive feuilletons just now welcomed even 
by Parisian flaneurs in between their sips of absinthe, their games 
of dominos, and their saunterings on the boulevards, is M. Paul 
Féval’s account of the Adventures of the Chevalier de Keramour 
under the title of “‘La Bagne de Chanvre,” now running its 
course in the Temps. 

Across the counter of Michel Levy there has lately passed, in 
a charming octavo volume, a new illustration of the entourage of 
the Mirabeaus in the last century. It has been compiled from 
hitherto unedited documents by M. Louis de Loménie of the 
French Academy, and reveals to us (according to its title) “La 
Comtesse de Rochefort et ses amis.” A pleasant glimpse had 
been given to the world more than a hundred years ago, in the 
poneery of 1766, by the ordinarily cynical Horace Walpole in his 
famous letter to the poet Gray—one of the best of all the epistles 
written by that incomparable letter-writer. Mdme. de Rochefort, 
even in the estimation of Walpole,-was little less than bewitching. 
And, thanks to the clearer light now thrown upon her by M. de 
Loménie, Walpole’s good opinion of her is fully justified. 

M. Deseilligny, the Minister for Public Works, has laid himself 
open within the last few days to the charge of being a day- 
dreamer, by courageously enough addressing to the Prefects of 
the different Departments, a circular of the most business-like 
character, in which he urges them to elicit the opinion of their 
respective Chambers of Commerce on the project submitted 
three years ago to the French and English Governments for the 
formation of a submarine railway between the confronting shores 
ofthe Channel. The scheme was, it may be remembered, nay, 
for that matter, I believe, still is seriously set forth, as a thing 
practicable, by Messrs. Low, Brunlees, and Hawkshaw on the 
side of England, and by the sanguine M. Thome de Gamond on 
the side of France. The only objection as yet raised by cither 
Government to the attempted carrying out of the enterprise by 
the projectors, has reference to their preliminary demand of a 
monopoly, which cannot, it is said, be acceded. Otherwise, for 
once, so far as I can understand, a Great Bore—the greatest 
bore in the world—would evidently be welcomed with all possible 
cordiality by the powers that be, both in France and England. 

Paul de Kock’s Memoirs, just now published, are eminently 
characteristic. They describe, colloquially enough, the salient 
incidents of his life from his birth in 1793, to his death in 1781— 
on the 29th August, the very day fifty years after he had first 
taken up his residence in the house that was eventually to become 
his deathplace, meaning his well-known apartments on the Boule- 
vard St. Martin. The account given by his son, Henry de Kock, 
of his last moments is simply but touchingly written. The old 
romance-writer’s remains now lie in the cemetery of Romainville. 
Coarse rather than licentious though some of his books were, he 
certainly sunned with laughter, more than any other French 
novelist who could be named, a delighted and laughter-loving 
generation. 

After long lingering, as you know, the great surgeon Dr. Au- 
guste Nélaton at last succumbed to the painful malady from which 
he had been so severely suffering. He did so, however, nearly 
two months after he had been killed by several of your contem- 
Poraries, 

In the death of M. Coste, France has just had cause to regret 
the loss of one of the most profound of her physiologists. 

It is now calculated with tolerable certainty that in the Trial 
of Marshal Bazaine, 272 witnesses will have to be examined, 129 
of these being military and the remaining 143 civilians. Among 
the former will be two brother-marshals of the accused—Le 
Beeuf and Canrobert. Both Jules Favre and Léon Gambetta, it 
18 understood, will be called in evidence before the tribunal at the 

ad of which, as President, will be seated—or judging from the 








elevation of his fauteuil one might almost say enthroned—S. A. 
R. le Duc d’Aumale. 

There is a polka now the rage in Paris which has surely the 
oddest name ever given to a bit of dance music—to wit, “ Coeur 
d’Artichaut !” It reminds me irresistibly of that ghastly joke in 
Harrison Ainsworth’s famous patter song, “ Nix my dolly pals 
fake away,” in which Jerry Juniper sings of his sire (hung some 
time previously at Newgate) :— 


‘“* He cut his last fling with great applause 
To the tune of ‘a hearty choke with caper sauce.’ ” 


A touch of the “light fantastic” suggested by Victor Hugo's 
felon singing in “‘ Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamné :”— 


** J’ le ferai danser un danse 
Ou il n’y a pas de plancher.” 


ssieinnicimniiistildiladide 
THE THEATRES. 


OLYMPIC. 


THERE is a strange fascination about Romeo and Fuliet which 
leads our principal actors and actresses at some period or another 
of their lives to essay the leading characters. We are surprised, 
therefore, that Miss Ada Cavendish who possesses many qualifi- 
cations for the part of the heroine, should have so long delayed 
essaying to play Juliet, which she attempted on the occasion 
of her benefit'with somewhat qualified success. There is, per- 
haps, no character in the whole range of Shakespeare's plays 
more difficult to represent satisfactorily than that of Juliet. 
An actress must not only possess the physical qualifications of 
extremely youthful looks and girlish demeanour, but must also 
have sufficient stage experience to delineate the higher tragic 
shades of the two last acts. Miss Edith Gray of whose perform- 
ance at the Haymarket we spoke some weeks since, fulfilled the 
first requisite of the character—that of youthful and girlish de- 
meanour, but was obliged from utter iol of stage knowledge to 
trust not to her own powers, but to the careful “coaching” of 
Mrs. Stirling, and hence she failed utterly in her great scenes, 
owing to the gross exaggeration into which she was led. Perhaps 
the most ideal Juliet is Madame Patti, whose representation of 
the somewhat transformed heroine who figures in M. Gounod’s 
unequal opera is very fine throughout. But the great defect of 
all the Juliets we have yet seen is that they never study the 
character as a whole, they aim to make certain “ points” which 
will arouse the audience, instead of endeavouring to present a 
clear and level conception. They never seem to realise the fact 
that the greatest praise that an actor can obtain is the silent and 
watchful attention of the audience, and not violent bursts of 
applause at the end of every speech. 

Here it is that we detect the weak point in Miss Cavendish. 
She plays too much to the house. She always appears conscious 
that she is acting. There is no self-abandonment, no attempt to 
realise the character. She certainly has many good qualities. 
She was, as a rule, laudably free from exaggeration. Her scene 
in the Friar’s cell was played quietly and effectively, and she 
exhibited none of that fussiness and tendency to profuse gesticu- 
lation which are such general failings. The balcony scene was 
carefully, almost too carefully, given, but rendered ina hard style 
and with no tenderness, a defect noticeable in all her love scenes. 
The great scene of the Fourth Act, where Juliet takes the potion, 
was, as is always the case, unreal, forced, and stagey. Miss 
Cavendish went elaborately through all the motions of fear and 
agitation we are accustomed to see on the stage, and (as usual) 
made a great point of Juliet’s dread of seeing the ghost of mur- 
dered Tybalt. The whole was a conscientious piece of acting, 
carefully studied, admirably carried out, but—displaying an 
utterly false conception of the dramatict art. We would strongly 
advise Miss Cavendish carefully to reconsider these great scenes, 
and, if she is not above profiting by a good example, to lose no 
opportunity of watching every performance she can of such an 
artist as Mdlle. Desclée. 

We must, however, make great allowances for Miss Cavendish, 
when we consider the wretched set of performers who supported 
her. Mr. G. F. Neville was a painfully weak Romeo, and the 
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representatives of Tybalt, Paris, and Capulet were utterly incom- 
petent. Friar Lawrence was very bad, and the struggles of the 
Nurse to make something out of her part were most.painful to 
witness. If we add to this that the stage management was very 
careless throughout the evening, we have said enough to make 
some excuse for any shortcomings on the part of Miss Cavendish. 
Let us also advise her in future to protest strongly against the 
introduction of the minuet in the Ball-room scene, which was 
quite out of place. 


LYCEUM. 


The revival of Richelieu is in many points interesting as regards 
the great actor who is the mainstay of the theatre. Hitherto Mr. 
Irving’s chief successes have been won in parts in which he has 
had no competitor. In The Bells, in Charles the First, in Eugene 
Aram, he had parts written expressly to fit his peculiarities, and 
in which he himself was enabled to choose the situations. He 
was the only actor to play the parts, and he had no predecessor 
or competitor with whom comparison might be drawn. The part 
of the wily Cardinal, in Lord Lytton’s famous play, has been 
made familiar to all playgoers by such actors as Phelps, Vanden- 
hoff, and Barry Sullivan. The last time we saw it in London 
was at the Lyceum, when the part was played with rough vigour 
by Mr. Charles Dillon. 

Mr. Irving’s reading of the character is thoroughly indepen- 
dent of all his predecessors. He brings into strong prominence 
the sarcastic humour which underlies many of Richelieu’s utter- 
ances. He plays the last scenes with that accurate detail which 
marks all his dramatic conceptions. In the earlier acts he does 
not attempt to imitate the stately and measured effect with which 
preceding actors have rendered the speeches. His delivery is 
easy and rapid, at times almost conversational, though somewhat 
marred by his peculiar style of elocution. He makes compara- 
tively few “ points,” though there are many wonderfully fine bits 
of acting which escape notice. For instance, the scene in the 
Second Act, where the aged Cardinal endeavours to lift his sword, 
was rendered with really touching force and yet with no exagger- 
ation. The greatest effect was of course produced in the two last 
acts; the famous lines in which Richelieu threatens to “‘ launch 
the curse of Rome” on the royal delegates, and the sudden 
defiance which closes the Fourth Act, were delivered with mar- 
vellous force, and equally fine was the last act, in which the 
almost lifeless Cardinal tinally discomfits the conspirators. To 
sum up, the whole performance, though somewhat unequal, 
bears unmistakeable marks of real genius; in the opening scenes 
Mr. Irving, as we have frequently noticed in his acting, seems 
scarcely at ease, and inclined to reserve himself. But with every 
speech he improves, and at last, from the opening speech of the 
Third Act to the final close, his acting is impressive and artistic 
to the highest degree. Take his impersonation as a whole, his 
Richelieu is the most vividly dramatic that we have seen, and will 
establish Mr. Irving’s fame far higher than the “ psychological 
plays ” in which he has hitherto taken delight. 

The rest of the performers were by no. means satisfactory; 
Miss Isabel Bateman in particular distinguishing herself by the 
outrageous vehemence of her delivery. The mounting of the 
piece was remarkably good, and we must once more refer to Mr. 
Irving to notice his extremely picturesque “ make-up.” 


ALEXANDRA. 


This Theatre has reopened its doors under somewhat brighter 
auspices than on the last occasion. Mr. Pede has wisely deter- 
mined to make light comic opera the staple entertainment at his 
pretty little house, and The Magic Pearl is a very good specimen 
of its class. The libretto, written by the “veteran” Fitzball, 
though its scene is laid in the Himalaya, is founded on, we fancy, 
a story in the Pentamerone, though the elements of many fairy 
tales enter into it. At any rate, the adventures of the disguised 
Prince Fadladeen and his talisman are amusingly told, and form 
an operatic plot of more than usual interest. Mr. Pede’s music 
is lively and tuneful throughout, and some of the songs, especially 
one sung by Zalouna, are likely to be popular. The performance, 
though none of the singers are particularly well-known, was 
extremely good. Miss Gertrude Ashton has a good voice and 
sings very well, and Mr. Turner, though inclined, like tenors 








generally, to “wire draw” his notes, is a very fair stage tenor, 
The piece, moreover, has been very carefully rehearsed, and the 
concerted music went admirably. Mr. Pede’s experiment js 
somewhat new to London, where our managers depend too much 
on star singers, and too little on the general evenness of the per. 
formance. We should not be surprised if Mr. Pede’s present 
campaign proved to be the inauguration of a regular season of 
English opera in London. 


Mr. Burnand’s Fresh Waterman, originally written for the 
Alexandra, is to be produced at the Opéra Comique, where 
Mr. Hingston, in humble submission to the Lord Chamberlain, 
intends to produce no more “ Persian plays.” 

In calling attention to the performances of Mdme. Ristori, 
which are now being given at the Opéra Comique, we must 
again express a hope that a desirable version of the various 
libretti will be provided, as the number of persons who under- 
stand sufficient Italian to follow the course of the play without 
such assistance is scarcely numerous enough to furnish a good 
audience. We hope, too, that in addition to the pieces promised, 
we may at least have one performance of Macbeth, as Mdme. 
Ristori is unsurpassable in the sleep-walking scene. 

The rent asked for the Adelphi is £4,000 per annum. 

A second visit to The Will of Wise King Kino only confirmed 
our previous opinion as to its unintelligibility, and as to King 
Kino’s inexperience in the art of buying old china. We would, 
however, give Mr. Albery one piece of friendly advice. If he ever 
speculates in bric-a-brac, don’t let him carry out his theory as to 
the value of old china :— 


“* Cracked and broken, 
That’s the token, 
We are very rich and rare.” 


He will find that cracks and breaks knock off a very large per- 
centage of the value of porcelain. 

The principal event of the week at Paris has been the re- 
production of La vie Parisienne at the “ Variétés.” La vie 
Parisienne was originally produced at the Palais Royal Theatre, 
and was performed here, in a shockingly bad arrangement, at the 
Holborn Theatre, the version being prepared by Mr. Burnand. 
At the Variétés, the great sensation has been caused by the 
charms of Mdlle. Dévéria; the histrionic element has somewhat 
suffered by the loss of Gil Pérés and Brasseur. 

The Vaudeville has had a great success with La Chambre Bleue, 
dramatised from Mérimée’s tale. The blue room is the nuptial 
chamber in a little French inn in a garrison town, to which two 
fugitive lovers repair, and the constant interruption which they 
meet with from the noisy movements of the guests staying at the 
inn forms the staple humour of the piece. 


—~-- +> - 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





Considerable interest was excited on Sunday in regard to the 
character of the services which the new vicar of St. Lawrence 
Jewry would introduce in that church on the occasion of its re- 
opening. As the result proved, Mr. Walrond has done nothing 
that is inconsistent with the creed of what, for want of a better 
name, we may term the esthetic broad-church school, and, 
although he has swept away the cross, vases, superaltar, 
draperies, and other concomitants of modern ritual, he has in no 
way interfered with the musical service. In this respect, indeed, 
it seems to us that there is ample room for interference, as the 
large and ill-balanced choir of about thirty men to half the 
number of boys appears to suggest loudness as the summum bonum 
of the chorister. Even the chaste and softened poetry of the 137th 
Psalm failed to make any impression on the singers, and it was 
shouted with the most utter disregard of its meaning, while the 
manner in which the organist played his part was in thorough 
keeping with the vocal system. In the hymns there was the same 
want of taste, and although the congregation were evidently stimu 
lated by thestrong body of sound issuing from the choir stalls—4 
result desirable in itseli—we could but feel that the general tone 0 
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the service was what, if we had not been in church, we should 
undoubtedly have stigmatised as vulgar. 

Musical Brussels has borne its part with honourable distinction 
in the recent celebration of the forty-third anniversary of the 
independence of the country, there being free performances at 
the Théatre de la Monnaie, concerts by the military bands, and 
a special performance at the Academy des Beaux Arts of the 
prize cantatas composed by pupils of the Conservatoire. 

M. Strakosch is daily adding to the list of his engagements for 
the Théatre Italien, having just enrolled Delle Sedie and Brignoli 
on his staff. He is also in treaty with Gardoni. 

Among Mdlle. Carlotta Patti's new solos at M. Riviére’s 
Promenade Concerts will be a new valse, “Il Palpita,” written 
for her by M. Théodore Ritter, the pianist, who will conduct the 
orchestra in its accompaniment of the piece. 

The appointment of Mr. E. J. Crow, Mus. Bac. Cantab. and 
F.C.O., to the organistship of Ripon Cathedral, may be accepted 
as a hopeful augury for the musical services at that church, 
which are not at present of a very high order. Mr. Crow will 
have to encounter a formidable opponent to the choral service in 
Dean McNeile, who has not, like his brother of Carlisle, yet 
become converted to the musical use of our cathedrals, but in all 
respects Mr. Crow is the right man for the post, as he is not only 
a good musician, but is decidedly courteous and conciliatory. 

There is nothing very attractive in the musical “use” at the 
Abbey Church of Bath, where the inaugural service of next 
week’s Church Congress is to be held, but the congregation will 
have the satisfaction of hearing some excellent music from Mr. 
Pyne, the organist, whose instrument is also well worthy of the 
noble church. Professor Oakeley’s paper, as usual with the 
musical papers on these occasions, will close the Congress, a 
quiet way of preventing the ventilation of a subject on whic’ 
perhaps, more than on any other in the scheme, discussion .s 
needed. 

The Abbé Liszt’s cantata for the approaching marriage of the 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Weimar promises to be an elaborate 
work, the libretto bringing forward in succession all the important 
personages in the past history of Wartburg, including Luther, 
who was himself no mean musician. The Abbé, by-the-way, has 
just celebrated, at Pesth, the fiftieth anniversary of his entry on 
his artistic career as executant and composer. 

Henry Lilolff, the pianist, is reported to have married a young 
ray of eighteen, making his fifth wife. The bridegroom is fifty- 

ve! 

The death is announced, at Vienna, of Ascher, the eminent 
music publisher, at the age of eighty. 

The opening concert of the season at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday will include Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony, and S. 
Bach’s Pianoforte Concerto in F Minor, Spontini’s ‘‘ Nourmhal” 
Overture and the “ Festival Overture” of Dr. Julius Rietz. 

The announcement that a Carillon Machine is to be erected at 
St Paul’s Cathedral will be received with general satisfaction. If, 
as it is stated, the work is to be entrusted to Messrs. Gillett and 
Bland, of Croydon, whose chimes at Worcester Cathedral, at 
Bradford Town Hall and elsewhere, are giving the most complete 
Satisfaction, mechanically as well as musically, it will be a credit 
to the metropolis and it will be entitled to rank as one of the 
most laudable of the efforts of the Dean and Chapter to complete 
the great Cathedral. 

A translation of Herr Mensch’s “ Life of Betehoven,” by Miss 
wee Elizabeth Kay-Shuttleworth, is, we hear, likely to be pub- 
ished shortly in the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 

_ Mr. Carl Rosa’s English Opera Company have enjoyed an un- 
interrupted round of success during the past four weeks, while 
Occupying the Theatre Royal, Manchester. The operas pre- 
sented have been Maritana, Bohemian Girl, Satanella, Rose of 
Castille, Faust, Marriage of Figaro, Trovatore. Fra Diavolo, &c. 
The local press has spoken in high praise of the general per- 
formances, awarding to Miss Blanche Cole and Mr. W. Castle 
extremely high praise; Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Lucy Franklein, 
Mr. Aynsley Cooke, and Mr. Campbell have also been honourably 
mentioned. In no department has there been cause for com- 
plaint. The last performance in Manchester took place on the 











27th, the company then proceeding to visit Bradford, Sheffield, 
Liverpool, Brighton, Bristol, Birmingham, Nottingham, and 
Derby. After the provincial round it is very possible that per- 
formances may be given in London. : 

Opéra bouffe is likely once more to be in the ascendant. La fille 
de Madame Angot is promised at an early date at the Philharmonic, 
and we shall be curious to see what the result will prove. Cer- 
tainly Miss Julia Matthews does not promise to shine as Mdlle. 
Lange, a part in which real comic talent, vis, and abandon are 
required, neither have we strong hopes of Miss Selina Dolaro as 
Clairette. But our gloomy forebodings may be happily disap- 
pointed though the French element is so prominent in the piece, 
which after all is more of the opéra comique school than of the 
opéra bouffe, that we doubt seriously whether it is likely to prove 
acceptible to, or even whether it can be made intelligible to, an 
Islington audience. A mutilated, Anglicised, properised opéra 
bouffe is a dreadful affair. 

A statement, by the bye, that reminds us of La Belle Héldne. 
Miss Santley now sings a portion of one of her airs in rather 
indifferent French, which does not add to the attractiveness of 
the entertainment; she still ‘“ gags" to a painful degree, makes 
no attempt a creating a character, imitates Mdlle. Desclauzas 
freely, and afflicts our ears more than ever with the objectionable 
Music Hall twang for which she has always been more or less 
remarkable. In Miss Kate Santley we have a naturally clever 
actress spoiled by carelessness and affectation. Mdlle. Rose Bell, 
on the other hand, is the true artist, conscientious in every detail, 
and rendering by her admirable vocalisation and dramatic skill 
what without her would be an intolerable evening, quite pleasant. 
We prefer her, however, on a smaller stage. The expressive play 
of her features is lost in great part at present. 


—@— 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





Tue splendid illustrated library edition of the Works of Charles 
Dickens, the first volume of which was published yesterday, will 
include in the thirty volumes to which it will extend, many papers 
of his, anonymously published in Household Words and Ali the 
Year Round, which have never before been acknowledged. 

The twentieth edition of “‘The Heir of Redclyffe” appears 
simultaneously with what is, all but, Charlotte Yonge’s twentieth 
fiction, and probably her best—the four volumes of her new 
domestic story, called *‘ The Pillars of the House.” 

“Rome, or Death” is the title of Alfred Austin’s new poem, 
now immediately forthcoming. 

‘‘ Lucius Davoren” is the name of the new romance soon to 
make its appearance from the hands of Miss Braddon, who, in it, 
will select her dramatis persone (as usual) from among Publicans 
and Sinners. 

An anonymous Essay, with the matter-of-fact title of “ Busi- 
ness,” will be issued from the press sometime in November. 

An admirable selection of a President has to be noted in regard 
to the British Association for its next year’s meeting at Belfast, 
to wit, Professor John Tyndall, one of the profoundest natural 
philosophers of the age, and one of the most gifted of living 
Irishmen. 

Dr. Paterson has very nearly completed his biography of the 
late Professor Syme of Edinburgh. 

A new edition is preparing of Ruffini’s ‘“ Doctor Antonio.” 

Sugar from Beetroot was dreamt of in France at the time of 
the Continental Blockade in the days of the Great Napoleon, and 
through M. Joulet’s process, the day-dream, there, seems at 
length in a fair way of being realised. 

The “Academia Essays,” hitherto published by the Messrs. 
Longman, under the editorship of Archbishop Manning, will now 
be issued from the press by the Messrs. King and Co. 

A notable addition has just been made to that splendid row of 
books known all the world over as the Englishman’s vade mecum, 
“ Murray,”—namely (what has never before been included on the 
list), “* A Handbook to Algeria.” 
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Youthful readers will be glad to hear of a new volume of the 
Juvenile Library as just ready, called “ Little Trix, or Grand- 
mamma’s Lessons.” 

Mrs. Newton Crosland, better known to some by her maiden 
name of Camilla Toulmin, has a new three volume novel in the 
press, called “‘ Hubert Freeth’s Prosperity.” 

During the current month there will be published in Edinburgh 
.a volume of Sermons by the Rev. William Ramage of Glasgow. 

The Master of The Temple also has a new volume of Sermons 
in the press, the appearance of which will very soon be announced. 

A two volume story of Scottish life and character has just 
come out, called ‘‘ Heathergate.” 

The Keeper of the National Museum of the Antiquities of 
Scotland has nearly finished correcting for the press the proof 
sheets of the “‘ Orkneyinga Saga.” 

The Director of Public Instruction in the Punjaub has just 
brought out his “‘ Hindustani Made Easy.” 

The author of ‘*Ginx’s Baby” is almost ready with his two 
volume story of West Indian Life, “‘ Luchmee and Dilloo.” 

The first of the four illustrated volumes of “‘ The Parisians,” 
just out, contains, for the first time upon any title page, the 
formal avowal that the author of “The Coming Race,” was 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 

The Lady referred to in the great novelist’s posthumous 
romance, in three volumes, of ‘‘ Kenelm Chillingly,” as singing 
so charmingly the exquisite love song, ‘‘ My Queen! My Queen!” 
the readers of that tale will be interested to know, is Lady Sher- 
borne, to whom his lordship left the diamond ring formerly 
belonging to his mother. 

The last, and not the least, striking proof of Mr. Brinley 
Richards’ popularity as a composer, is the fact that among the 
melodies rung out from the Clock Tower of the recently 
inaugurated Town Hall at Bradford by the thirteen carillon 
bells, there chimed by machinery, was the new national anthem 
**God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 

We have just had submitted tous, bound in one handsome volume, 
in “ elephant folio,” the entire collection of Sacred Prints which 
have been issued by the Dusseldorf Society for the Propagation 
of Good Religious Pictures, since its first institution in 1842. As 
our readers are aware, it has its head quarters at Dusseldorf; 
and the late eminent artist, Overbeck. as long as he lived, was 
its inspiriting and informing guide and leader. We are glad to 
see that his death, however, has not stopped the good work which 
he began, and which has proved itself, indirectly at least, so 
useful and valuable a handmaid to the Christian Faith, during 
the thirty years of its existence. 

The “ Amateur Casual ” has in the press, if not actually yet pub- 
lished, “ In Strange Company,” being ‘‘ Leaves from the Note Book 
of a Roving Correspondent.” 

A good-humoured laugh is just now audible in club-land at the 
expense of one who knows how to take an innocent jest in good 
part, even though it be at his own expense. The story runs in 
regard to The O’Donoghue—we tell it as twas told to us—that 
the MS -notes of his intended speech at Tralee, for which he failed 
to obtain a hearing, began with these ipsissima verba :—* The re- 
ception which you have given me to-day is the most cheering 
event of my political life!” 

Mrs. Eiloart’s new three volume novel is entitled “‘ Lady More- 
town’s Daughter.” 

Professor Donati, the discoverer of the comet of 1858, died from 

an attack of cholera on the 19th ult. at Florence. 
_ Professor Leoni Levi has proved, painfully, to demonstration, 
in an able paper read by him the other day before the British 
Association at Bradford, that meat is now 30 per cent., and that 
coals are now 50 per cent. dearer than they were ten years ago. 
If only some philosophic enquirer could prove to the world as 
clearly, that there were any probability, at any given date, how- 
ever remote, of either commodity being anything per cent. 
cheaper ! 

The American publisher Mr. Childs, of Philadelphia, has re- 
sponded nobly to the circular issued some time back by Dean 





Stanley, suggesting a memorial window in Westminster Abbey, 
in honour of George Herbert and William Cowper. The pro. 
prietor of the Philadelphia Ledger simplified the whole matter at 
once, by proposing to take upon himself the entire expense of the 
memorial. As a matter of course the munificent offer has been 
accepted off-hand by the Dean of Westminster. 

Under the title of ‘‘ The Thousand,” Garibaldi has just issued 
from the press an account of his famous expedition to Sicily—a 
better theme for his pen than one suggestive of his usual ravings 
against priestcraft. 

Caroline von Beethoven, a grand-daughter of the immortal 
composer, having been discovered recently in great destitution at 
Vienna, the oddest kind of provision has been made for her future 
maintenance by order of the Emperor of Germany, namely, by 
the setting apart for her of 5 per cent., at the Opera in Berlin, on 
the performance of Fidelio. The Emperor William had much 
better have made it a pension at once; and so much, one would 
have thought, might readily enough have been spared out of the 
five milliards paid during those last two years into the coffers of 
Germania by France. 

Messrs. James Blackwood and Co. have the following works in 
preparation :—‘‘ The Powder Monkey, or the Adventures of Two 
Boy Heroes in the Island of Madagascar.” ‘ A Blot on his 
Escutcheon,” a romance in two volumes. 


We have lately observed in the Pall Mall Gazette a very 
favourable notice of Mr. Montgomerie Rankin’'s work, ‘ Streams 
from Hidden Sources.” Criticism deferred is almost as bad as no 
criticism at all; the work in question was published last No- 
vember, or thereateuts. 

The Charing Cross Magazine has, we learn, commenced, after 
the fashion of most Magazines, successful and otherwise, a ‘* New 
Series.” We hope it may be better than the old one. 

The Festival for the Benefit of the Society for the Succour of 
the Wounded by Land and Sea, which took place recently at the 
Palais de I'Industrie, has produced a receipt of 4,000 francs. 
Roger generously lent his aid. 

There are forty thousand commercial travellers in the United 
Kingdom and their special grievance at this time is that they 
are not fairly treated by the railway. They allege that season 
tickets are granted over most lines, for certain distances at less 
than a penny a mile for first-class, while tourists and others 
have special concessions made to them. They ask—Have we not 
also some claim on the consideration of the railway companies? 
‘“* Our body,” they add, “is very large—our journeyings are cor.- 
tinuous, ‘all the year round,’ and over every line in the kingdom, 
while the results of our labours are immensely advantageous to 
the companies in their goods traffic.” These facts even railway 
directors will be inclined to admit; and, if they don’t, their book- 
ing clerks and porters might safely be brought into court to con- 
front them. All that this ubiquitous class desire is, to have 
season tickets, not transferable, so that they may travel first- 
class for second-class fare, and second-class for third-class fare. 


| To attain which purpose, at an influential meeting, held at 





Glasgow, it has been agreed to memorialise the various railway 
companies, and the resolutions thus come to are posted in every 
commercial hotel in England, Ireland, and Scotland. Instances 
are innumerable in which commercial gentlemen have paid first 
or second-class fares, and found themselves invaded by a mit- 
cellaneous crowd of a far from agreeable character. But it is not 
on these grounds that the claim is based. Like business mer, 
the “travellers” put it on a business basis. They, say we pay 
certain fares for certain accommodation, and we don‘t get it; 
and as you, railway directors and managers, may not be aware 
of this, we not only beg to inform you of our grievance, but also to 
suggest a way to remedy it. 


International Exhibitions have done great good in teaching us how to economise 
labour by introducing labour-saving machines. Intelligent and competent jurymen 
are appointed, and by their awards we know the advantages of the various exhibits. 
At the Vienna Exhibition, competing with an enormous show of sewing machines, 
manufactured in this country, on the Continent, and America, &c., the favourie 
“ Little Wanzer” lock-stitch has excelled all others. It is acknowledged by all to be 
the best and cheapest machine. It has always taken first-class honours wherever 
exhibited. At the Vienna Exhibition it reached the climax of superiority, having 
been awarded the two highest prizes, the only instance of two medals having been 
awarded to any sewing machine, for the machine proper; and it therefore justly 
claims to have received the highest honours given to any company or firm in the 
sewing machine trade. 
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Our next number will contain a Portrait with Memoir of 


Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
(Now performing at the Lyceum Theatre.) 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; nor 
can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 

Now READY, Vol. V., bound in green cloth, with gilt back, price 


October 2, 1873. 
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D*: LYNN. EGYPTIAN 
HALL.—Every day, at 3 and 8 
o'clock. The crowds have become so 
great to witness Dr. Lynn's marvellous 
entertainment, that Two Performances 
will take place daily as above. Carriages 
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CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By Water THorNBuRY, 
Author of ** Old and New London,” &c. 


LIFE OF MOSCHELLES, with SELECTIONS from 
HIS DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE. 


2 vols., with Portrait, 24s. 


“ Not only musica! enthusiasts, but everyone who has the faintest glimmer of a love 
for music and art, will welcome with delight this ‘ Life of Moschelles.’"—Examincer. 


The LION and the ELEPHANT. 


Author of “Lake Ngami,” &c. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s. 


“ Field Sports of the North.” 


Bul 


HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHERINE of 
ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hepworrtn Dixon. | 
Vols. I. and I. 


Second Edition. 


TO and FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


H. JERNINGHAM, Author of “ Life in a French Chateau.” 8vo, with 


Illustrations, 15s. 


“ All fond of tales of adventure and daring should procure this capital book.”"—John 
1. 
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13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 


2vols, 215s. 


Kate Kirby, &c. 3 vols. 


By His Wire. CROWN-HARDEN. 


HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. 


pinson, Author of ‘“‘ Grandmother's Money,” ** No Church,” “ Little 


By Mrs. FuLuier. 


By F. W. Ro- 


3 vols. 


“ The place we should assign to ‘ Crown-Harden’ in the ranks f novels would be to 


Express. 


By C. J. ANDERSSON, 
Edited by L. Lloyd, Author of | Tales. 
&c. 3 vols. 


those in ‘ Miss Carew,’ 


“A really good novel 
8vo., 308. ys 


By Hupert E- | PENRUDDOCKE. 
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Co.'s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE, 


J 


— Gosnell and Co.'s Pure Toilet and | 


Yursery Powder. To be had everywhere, 
and of the Manufacturers, Angel-passage, 
93, Upper Thames-street, London. 





OHN GOSNELL AND 


AMERICAN PICK ME| 


UP BITTERS, the finest tonic ever 


invented. AMERICAN ELASTIC SUS- | 


PENSORY, 
without them. AMERICAN MILK OF 


no gentleman should be | 


CUCUMBERS. The greatest beautifier | 


of the complexion ever sold. KINGS- 
FORD & CO., 54, PICCADILLY; and 
Paris, Nice, and Hong Kong. 





OR DESTROYING) 


RATS, COCKROACHES, &c., Use 
STEINER’S VERMIN PASTE, 6d. and 
1s. glass jars. 

Sold by all Chemists. 
street, Limehouse, London. Wholesale 
and Export Agent.—W. Epwarps, 38, 
Old Change. 


R IMMEL’S TOILET 
- VINEGAR, Delightfully refresh- 
ing and highly beneficial in warm weather, 
1s. and 2s. 6d. Rimmel's Lime Juice and 
Glycerine, the best preparation for the 
hair, specially recommended after sea 
batlag; rs. 6d. and 2s. 6d. RIMMEL, 
Perfumer, 96, STRAND; 128, Regent- 
street ; 24, Cornhill, London ; and 76 
King's-road, Brighton. 


KEATING'S PERSIAN 








Works—Henry- | 


INSECT DESTROYING POW- 
DER,-—Fleas, Moths, Bugs, Cockroaches, | 


and all insects destroyed by this unrivalled 
powder, which is quite harmless to do- 
mestic animals. Sold in packets, 1s.; tins 
2s. 6d. each (free by post 14 and 32 stamps), 
by Thos. Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and all Chemists. 


COVERINGS for BALD 

HEADS, the hair having the ap- 
pearance of really growing on the head, 
so closely imitating nature as to render 
detection impossible. Unwin and Albert, 
Court Hair-dressers, are the manufac- 
turers of these perfect specimens of 
Perukian art.—24, Piccadilly, and 6, Bel- 
grave Mansions, Pimlico. 





Cc HARING 


| ACCIDENT 


CROSS for OCTOBER. Now Ready. 
Seventy-two pages, royal 8vo. Price Sixpence. ’ 
FRANK ARNSTEIN. A Tale. By Frederick Armfelt. To commence in the 
October Number of the CHARING-CROSS MAGAZINE. , 
Charing-Cross Publishing Company (Limited), 5, Friar-street, Broadway, E.C. 
Now ready, cloth, 3s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 6d.; cheap edition, 1s. 
3 ’ TL: 
ancer and External Tumours. Their successful Re- 
moval Without the Knife by the New Spécialité (Michel’s Process), with illustra- 
tive cases. By H. Robinson, B.A., M.R.C.S. London, Longmans & Co., Paternoster-row. 


‘THE ART-JOURNAL for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d., 


contains the following 





Line ENGRAVINGS: 

1. Coming from Church, after J. F. Portaels. 

2. Adoration of the Magi. after Bonifacio. 

3. Jochebed, after F, Simmons. 

LiTFRARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Halls and Castles of the Dee. By Dean Howson and Alfred Rimmer. 
The Decorative Arts, as applied to Public Buildings. 
The British Artisan at the Viens Exhibition. 
Amber and the Amber Fisheries. By P. L. Simmonds. 
Trojan Art-Treasures. 
Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876. 
Ancient Stone Crosses of England. 
Venetian Painters. By W. B. Scott. 
The Vienna Exhibition. Jilustrated. 
Birmingham Society of Artists. 
Manchester Royal Institution. 
Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 
The Volume for 1872 is now ready, price 315. 6d., bound in cloth. 


London: VIRTUE & Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 
NOTICE—VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
TWO FIRST PRIZE MEDALS 


Have been Awarded the 


Illustrated, 


By A. Rimmer. J/lustrated. 





LITTLE WANZER SEWING MACHINE, 


“ For its Superiority over all others.”—Vide London Gazette, Aug. 26, 1873. 
Complete........ £4 4s. 
Price Lists and all Information Free. 
Chief Office—4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Branch Office—75, EAST STREET, BRIGHTON. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 

7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
General Accidents. “Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 
C. HARDING, Manager. 


(Limited), 


place it in the same category as the works of Miss Edgeworth. 
story, abounding in stirring incidents related in 


MONSIEUR MAURICE: a New Novelette. 


By Amevia B. Epwarps, Author of “ Barbarba’s History,” 


“ Miss Edwards is one of our best writers of novelettes. 
which is hich praise. 


FROM BIRTH TO BRIDAL. 


one which deserves very high praise; indeed, ‘ From Birth to 
Bridal’ is, for a first novel, the most equally sustained in literary qualities, and the 
most intellectually harmonious, we have ever read. 


* A clever, well-written, and interesting novel.” 


It is a pure domestic 
a lively and lady-like manner.”—Court 


And other 


These tales are as good as 
Athenaum, 


By Mrs. Day. 


Examiner. 


By HamiLton AIDE. 


The Times. 


. TAT? . y 

TANN’S RELIANCE 

* FIRE-PROOF SAFES. Made 

entirely by Steam Machinery. This 

method of construction reduces the cost 

20 per cent. Reliance and Four Lever 

Locks; Cash and Deed Boxes. 11, New- 
gate-street, London, E.C 


7. _f 

BRAGG'S PURE CHAR- 

COAL BISCUITS.—A nutritious, 
pleasant, and healthful diet, producing 
positive relief to thousands. Medical 
testimony to this effect. Absorbing all 
impure gases in the stomach and bowels, 
they afford speedy relief in cases of acidity, 
bile, indigestion, dyspepsia, foul breath, 
&c., and effectually eradicate worms. In 
tins, Is.; 2s.; 4s.; and 8s. each, by all 
chemists. and by J. L. Bragg, Sole Maker, 
14, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square.— 
Bragg's Pure Vegetable Charcoal. In 
bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 
GLAC K’S SILVER 
—~ ELECTRO PLATE is as good 


for wear as real silver. 


Fippie Parrern.—Per doz. 
Table Forks 1 10 oand: 180 
Dessert ditto - 1 00 1100 
Table Spoons - 1 100 1 180 
Dessert ditto - r 00 , 1100 
Tea Spoons 0120, 0180 


Catalogues gratis, or post free. Orders 
carriage free per rail. Richard and John 
Slack, 336, Strand, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS 

AND OINTMENT.—Dancerous 
Diarrua@a.—The causes of this weaken- 
ing disease being various, and the nature 
of its attacks being changeable, fully 
account for the present high rate of 
mortality, registered Diarrhea. Under 
Holloway’s treatment the source of this 
complaint may be in obscurity, and the 
successful issue be still the same, whether 
the stomach, liver, large or small intes- 
tines, be the seat of the malady. His 
Pills judiciously taken, and his Ointment 
briskly rubbed over the abdominal walls, 
restrain the excited vessels and regulate 
each erring function, let it spring whence 
itmay. Both medicaments address them- 
selves directly to produce the exact 
balance between sensibility and irri- 
tability, between healthy and morbid 
secretions, between natural and exces- 
sive excretion 








